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account  OF  THE  FIRST  OPERA  EXHIBITED 
AT  ROME. 

Thi»  cnrions  account  i»  bj  Della  V’^alla,  And  will  I 
be  found  particnlaily  in»ere<ilinR  to  those  who  are  ^ 
fon  I  o.  tracing  the  art*  throuifh  th'ir  pro^w, 

“My  master  Quaeliatti,  waa  an  excellent  Maestro 
di  Capella.  who  inirodiiced  a  new  apecies  of  mn»ic 
in'othe  clmrchet  of  Rome,  not  only  in  composition* 
for  a  single  voice,  but  for  two,  three,  four  and  very 
often  more  voices,  in  chorn*,  ending  with  a  numerous 
crowd  of  many  chorus  or  chorussca,  sinking  together 
ipeciniena  of  which  may  be  seen  in  many  of  his  mo¬ 
tets  that  have  been  since  printed.  And  the  music  of 
my  cart,  or  moveable  stage  composed  by  the  same 
Quagliatti,  in  my  own  room  chiefly  in  the  manner, 
he  found  most  agreeable  to  me,  and  performed  in 
mask*  through  the  streets  of  Rome  during  the  carniv¬ 
al  of  1606,  waa  the  6r*t  dramatic  action,  or  re()resen- 
t  'ion  in  mu«ic,  that  had  been  heard  in  that  city. — 
Though  no  more  than  five  voices,  or  five  Insfrumr’nfa 
were  employed,  the  exact  number  which  an  ambu- 
lenf  cart  could  contain,  yet  these  afforded  great  va- 
riety ;  as  beside*  the  dialogue  of  single  voices,  some¬ 
times  two  or  throe,  and  at  last  all  the  five  sung  to¬ 
gether,  which  had  an  admirable  etfect.  The  nnixa- 
of  this  piece,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  copies  of  it  that 
were  afterward*  printed,  though  dramatic,  was  not 
•II  in  simple  recitative,  which  would  have  I>een  tire- 1 
•'’me,  but  ornamented  with  benntiful  passage*  and 
•Movement*  in  measure  witheut  deviating  however 
from  the  true  theatrical  alyl*- ;  on  whrcii  account  it 
pleased  extremely,  as  was  manifest  from  ti  e  pro»li- 
l«oui  concourse  of  people  it  drew  after  it,  who,  so 
•r  fr.im  h^-ing  fired,  heard  it  performed  five  or  six 
•*»er*l  times,  there  were  some  even  who  continued 
♦o  r^ll.)w  our  Cart  to  ten  or  twelve  ditferent  plat<* 

I  ’^here  it  stopt,  and  who  never  quitted  us  as  long  as 


wa  remained  in  the  street,  which  was  from  four  o' 
clock  in  the  evening  till  after  midnight." 

In  1616  the  drama  of  Eurydice,  written  by  Rennu- 
ciui,  was  performed  at  Bologna,  and  though  operas 
continued  to  be  perfermed  every  week  in  Bologna 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  they  were  chief¬ 
ly  compesed  by  Venetian  masters  till  the  year  1674, 
when  Patronio  Franccscbelli  set  the  prologue  to  the 
opera  of  Caligula,  and  afterwards  to  several  other*. 

There  was  no  public  theatre  in  that  city  till  1680 
when  four  operas  are  said  to  have  been  performed 
there.  At  Rome  during  the  former  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  there  was  no  regular  theatre,  n(>r  was 
any  secular  musical  dramas  performed  there  until 
I  632.  Several  musical  dramas  were  however  per¬ 
formed  at  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors  between  the  year  1832  and  1671.  The 
first  public  theatre  opened  for  musical  entertainmeat 
was  II  lorre  di  A'ona.  This  theatre  was  still  subsist¬ 
ing  in  the  year  1789.  After  Queen  Christina  abdica. 
ted  the  throne  of  Sweden,  she  retired  to  Rome  for 
the  remainder  of  her  day*  ;  and  in  1681  the  opera  of 
Lesimaco,  set  by  l  .egrenxo,  was  performed  in  her  pal¬ 
ace  the  next  year  four  different  operas  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Though  counterpoint  at 
this  period  was  very  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Pontifical  chapel  by  very  eminent  composers,  yet 
dramatic  mnsic  offered  nothing  that  can  at  all  inter 
est  the  present  taste.  In  1696  a  new  theatre  was 
opened  at  the  Alberti  palace. 

Biographical  notices  of  Mara,  Billington  and  Caia~ 
lani. 

MRS.  BILLINGTON. 

Mrs.  Billington'*  performance  at  Naples  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  sudden  and  affecting  event.  On  the  sec 
ond  night  as  Mr  Billington  was  seeking  his  hat,  to  ac* 
company  his  wife  to  the  theatre,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  and  died  in  the  arms  of  Bianahi,  at  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  Nor  wa» 
this  the  only  circtim stance  that  impeded  hrr  progress. 
A*'oot  this  time  an  eruptoin  of  Mount  Vesuvius  took 
place,  and  the  superstitions  bigotry  of  the  Neapolitans 
attributed  the  visitation  to  the  permission  granted  to 
a  Heretic  to  perform  at  .St.  Carlb.  Serious  apprehen¬ 
sion*  were  entertaiued  by  Mrs.  B.'s  friend*  far  the 
conseqiiriice*  of  such  an  impression.  Her  talents, 
however,  triumphed,  she  remwed  her  performance, 
and  no  priiaa  donna  was  ever  more  rapturously  recei¬ 
ved  in  the  country  where  the  o|>*ra  is  best  cultivated 
and  best  understood.  Paesiello,  I’aer,  and  Himiocl, 
successively  wrote  for  her  after  Bianchi. 

In  1796  she  went  to  Venice,  where,  after  the  first 
[•erfornibuce,  slie  was  takeu  so  ill  that  slic  could  sing 
uo  more  during  the  season  ;  and  it  is  amongst  the  rec¬ 


ords  honorable  to  human  nature,  that  tlie  manager 
generously  brought  her  the  whole  of  her  salary,  whii  h 
she  compensated  by  playing  the  snrceeding  season 
without  any  other  reward  than  the  pleasure  of  recip¬ 
rocating  the  liberality  of  her  employer.  Conceiving 
that  the  air  oi  V’enice  did  not  agree  with  her,  she  quit¬ 
ted  the  place  and  returned.  On  her  journey  from 
Venice  to  Rome,  she  was  earnestly  eutreated  to  give 
a  concert  at  Rome,  which  she  at  first  declined,  but  a 
society  of  Cavaiieri  undertook  (he  whede  of  the  ar- 
r.mgrment,  and  she  and  Mr.  VVeichsell  performed  to  a 
very  crowdi  d  audience. 

Between  this  period  and  the  year  1798,  she  visited 
all  the  princifial  theatres  in  Italy. ^  In  this  year  she 
married  Mr.  Felissent,  ami  subsequently  apneared 
twice  only  at  Milan.  In  180],  still  retaining  the 
name  of  Billii^ton,  she  returned  to  her  native  coun- 
trj. 

No  sooner  was  her  arrival  knewn  than  all  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  public  amusements  were  alike  eager  to 
engage  her.  The  manager*  of  Covent-Garden  and 
Drury-Lane  Theatres  both  made  her  offer*,  and  the 
disposal  oi'her  services  was  at  length  reft  rreu  ta  arbi¬ 
trators,  who  awarded  that  she  should  appear  at  the 
two  theatre*  alternately.  Mandane,  in  Anie's  Artax- 
erxes,  was  the  character  selected  for  her  debut,  and 
the  audience  was  struck  with  rapture  and  astonish¬ 
ment  at  hrr  amazing  powers.  On  this  occasion  she 
introduced  a  song  from  Bianchi'*  Lies  di  Castro,  to 
the  English  words,  Lost  inmnxitnu  doubts;"  which, 
being  composed  expressly  for  her,  rxhibited  at  one 
view  her  prodigious  qualities,  heightened  by  the  de¬ 
lightful  execetioD  of  her  brother's  obligato  violin  ac- 
companyment.  reriiaps  no  other  singer  could  have 
SUP  g  this  song  ;  very  certaiu  it  is,  no  one  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  it. 

Engagements  now  multiplied  upon  her. — She  sung 
at  the  Italian  Opera  in  1803,  at  the  King's  concert,  at 
the  Hanover-square  \  os'al  Concerts,  and  at  a  round  of 
provincial  meetings,  from  this  time  till  1809,  when 
she  finally  retired. 

i  T wo  remarkable  circumstances  attended  her  during 
*  this  period  of  her  public  life.  On  her  re-appearance 
I  at  the  Opera,  the  Banti,  then  in  the  zenith  of  iier  ex- 
I  cellence,  played  the  character  of  Polifonte  to  Mrs 
'  Billington'*  Merope,  in  Nasolini's  opera  of  that  name. 

I  Ncr>  r  was  the  house  so  crowded  as  on  this  occasion  ' 

J  the  stage  was  so  covered  with  'ladies  and  gentlemen 
I  that  the  performer*  had  scarcely  room  to  move.  The 
second  occurrence  was  her  perforuiance  with  Mara, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1802.  the  Ust  night  of  that  most  dis- 
(iiiguishe.l  singer's  appearing  in  this  country.  They 
Sling  a  duett  tngether,  composed  to  display  tkeir  mu. 
tuai  accomplwhinents,  and  the  contest  excited  hoik 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  scientific  expression.  Never 


3;ttt3:s3>22A1d»  o:r  iovsioaIi 


•frlaiuij,  ^dx  kticli  a  tranxceiidant  exercise  ofabilitj. 
At  leu:jth  Mrs  Hilliiigton,  having  gained  a  competen¬ 
cy,  and  feeling  her  health  very  sensibly  affected  by 
her  efforts  in  the  service  of  the  public,  she  resolved  to 
retire  frjra  exertions  which,  with  a  mind  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  approbation  of  her  auditors,  and  so  devo- 
tid  to  the  strictest  execution  of  her  professional  du. 
ties,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  shortened  her  pros* 
pects  of  repose,  and  even  of  existence.  No  entrea¬ 
ties  were  spared  on  the  part  of  the  noble  directors  of 
the  ancient  music,  and  of  eveiy  manager  of  everv 
public  theatre  or  concert  at  which  she  had  assisted  . 
birt  her  resolution  was  fin:iiiy  taken,  and  in  1809  she 
retired  from  all  public  performances,  and  was  never 
afterwards  induced  to  forego  it, except  on  one  occasion 
when  she  sung  for  the  benefit  of  a  charily  at  White¬ 
hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family. 

She  left  F.i  gl  .iid  with  her  husbatid,  in  1817,  and  di¬ 
ed  after  an  illness  of  a  very  few  days  at  her  estate,  of 
St.  Artien,  near  Venice. 

TO  BE  COWTIXCKn. 


MUSICAL  DRAMA. 

-  No.  8 

The  immediate  successor  of  Matthew  Lock  was  the 
boast  and  ornament  of  Fnglish  inusia,  Henry  Purcell^ 
whom  Dr.  Burney  has  rated  in  his  own  science  with 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  in  poetry, 
metaphysics, and  philosophy.  We,  however,  are  now 
confined  to  consider  Furcell  as  a  writer  for  the  stage 
and  in  this  view  we  cannot  admit  that  he  trancends 
his  predecessor  so  immeasurably.  Purcell  it  emiuent 
ly  national.  He  informed  his  art  with  the  nervous 
and  energetic  character  of  English  thought  and  En¬ 
glish  simplicity.  ITiere  is  a  purity,  strength,  and 
dignity,  about  all  that  he  did  befittingthe  chaste  and 
steady  dispositions  of  the  English  people  ;  the  contin¬ 
ual,  and  somewhat  monotonous  preference  he  has 
shewn  for  the  minor  key,  bears  the  peculiar  stamp  of 
his  age.  His  range  is  wider  in  every  sense  than 
Lock's  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  that  in  other  respects 
Purcell  very  far  exceeded  him.  There  is  in  I*ock's 
Mncb’^thy  for  so  short  a  piece,  full  as  much  fire,  force, 
and  elegance,  as  in  Purcell’s  Tempttt,  which,  as  a 
whole,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  his 
d'^aiiiatic  works.  There  are  certainly  in  tAe  Ttmpttl 
more,  many  more  passages  of  inimitable  adaptation|of 
Hoiind  to  sense,  but  be  it  remembered  he  flourished 
nearly  half  a  century  later  than  Lock,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  mu- 
s'e  of  foreign  eomposers,  while  he  was  urged  forward 
hr  the  stimulus  of  greater  publia  sympathy  and  appro- 
batian.  His  genius  was  indeed  as  truly  original  and 
enthusiastic  a«  it  was  exuberantly  fertile.  To  this 
hour  Purcell  rtands  wiihout  a  rival  in  the  fire  and  im¬ 
petuosity  with  which  he  first  animated  that  ornanien- 
te  I  s^jle  ofrir  a  pirlante,  scarcely  different  from,  yet 
hardly  amounting  to  what  is  now  understood  by  ac- 
coiupauied  rreitative.  But  by  nothing  is  he  more 
disliuguivlicd  tiian  by  transitions  so  varied  and  so 
pregiiant  with  elevated  thought  and  uncommon  ex. 
presaion  as  to  have  defied  imitation.  Vocal  passages 
are  not  susceptable  of  more  iaiagiiiation,  more  gran¬ 
deur,  or  more  strength,  (set  off  too  with  no  small  por¬ 
tion  of  elegance,)  than  is  to  be  f^ond  in  the  song  of 
Ic  twU*  If  A  hundrtd  DtUutj'*'  and  the  duett, 


Sing  all  ye  Afuaei,”  both  selected  from  bis  operatic 
works.  Whoever  will  study  Purcell's  writings  (and 
they  are  among  the  first  selid  and  proper  foundations 
of  an  English  style,)  will  find  in  them  as  legitimate  a 
use  of  the  power  of  fancy,  in  the  illustration  of  words 
by  harmony  and  melody,  as  in  any  composer  extant. 
To  quit  for  a  moment  the  straight  line  of  our  coarse 
of  observations  for  the  sake  of  the  comparison,  wa 
may  say,  that  he  wants  the  smoothness  and  the  pol¬ 
ish,  and  he  falls  short  in  the  general  view  of  the  mag* 
niticence  of  Arne,  Handel,  and  Haydn,  but  he  is 
more  truly  original,  more  nervous,  more  trtily  Bnglisb, 
than  his  more  popular  successors.  His,  however, 
was  the  age  of  vigorous  composition.  Like  the  earli¬ 
est  poets  he  has  full  possession  of  nearly  ell  the  pri¬ 
maeval  natural  images  and  resources  of  vocal  expres¬ 
sion.  The  late  and  more  captivating  composers 
whom  we  named,  have  added  the  graces  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  of  superior  perfection  in  the  art,  but  we 
question  whether  Handel  himself  has  employed  one 
or  two  voices  in  so  resistletis  a  manner,where  he  is  un 
aided  by  the  inspired  language  of  the  sacred  volume. 
In  secular  coinpoiitions,  we  know  not  where  to  look 
for  Handel’s  superiority  in  vigour  of  conception, 
boldness  of  adaptation,  or  even  in  simple  grandeor. 
As  we  thus  call  up  the  mighty  dead,  Purcell  stand* 
before  us,  t  he  ^schylus  of  English  music.  Still, 
however,  when  we  look  backward,  the  gradation  from 
Lock  seems  to  us  to  be  just  aud  easy,  considering  the 
helps  Purcell  enjoyed  in  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  foreign  composers  and  the  impulses  imparted  by  the 
growing  encouragement  of  music  and  the  increasing 
sympathy  and  refinement  of  his  auditors.  Purcell  was 
born  in  1658,  and  disd  at  the  age  of  37,  and  for  3U 
years  after  his  death,  the  historian  of  science  we  have 
so  often  quoted,  relates,  that  his  music  alone  was 
beard  with  pleasure  To  bring  then  within  a  focus 
the  great  improvements  made  by  him,  we  owe  to  his 
genius  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  Dramatie  mu¬ 
sic  by  the  more  frequent  introduction  of  single  songs 
and  duett,  the  use  of  more  impassioned  and  mere 
graceful  passages,  and  above  all  the  application  of  the 
various  transitions  of  which  the  art  is  susceptible,  both 
in  harmony  and  melody,  by  modulation  and  by  chan¬ 
ges  of  time  and  contrasted  mode  of  expression.  Such 
were  the  additions  to  the  principles  of  Dramatic  com¬ 
position  made  by  Henry  Purcell. 


TO  THE  XOITOR  OF  THE  EV'TBEPEIAD. 

-  No.  6 

Sir — Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me 
at  that  crisis  in  m}  dream  which  was  mentioned  at 
the  close  ef  my  last  communication,  when  my  wing¬ 
ed  companion  sagaciously  discovering  my  particular 
humour,  again  resumed  bis  discourse. 

“  A  person  may  often  be  able  to  speak  or  write, 
to  his  own  satisfaction  or  amusement  while  at  the 
same  time  no  one  else  can  either  understand  or  en¬ 
dure  him.  Precisely  similar  is  the  case  with  the  mu¬ 
sician.  When  the  vocalist  wishes  to  please  himself 
only,  the  task  is  not  always  difficult.  If  he  executes 
according  to  such  principle!  of  taste  as  he  has  imbib¬ 
ed,  whether  those  princi;/les  be  false  or  genuine,  he 
can  generally  muster  lulficient  self-complaisency  to 
be  satisfied  with  bis  own  performance,  though  per¬ 


chance  he  may  be  liable,  occasionally  to  disturb 
others,  or  to  place  his  own  sins  to  the  account  of  the 
composer,  which  design  he  is  not  able  to  compre¬ 
hend.  But  he  who  sings  or  plays  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  should  take  into  consideration  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  occasion,  and  the  tastes,  pre. 
judices  and  feelings  of  his  auditors,  and  then  execute 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  them  in  possession  of  his 
subject.  A  disregard  of  this  rule  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  ef  failure  in  musical  performances,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  much  credit.  “TAsy 
playtd  in  “  Hark  the  Vttper,'*'’  and  *“  H'htti 

wind*  brea'he  •oft^'*'  though  calculated  for  only  a  few 
singers  in  a  private  party,  have  yet  been  performed 
in  public  with  an  seolean  softness  that  precluded  the 
possibility  of  their  being  distinctly  heard :  but  as  a 
less  degree  of  softness  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  their  true  character,  the  mistake  was  evidently 
in  the  selection.” 

”  A  still  greater  impropriety  exists  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  itself  it  inappropriate.  “  The  rain  is  over  and 
gone,”  was  once  unluckily  vociferated  from  an  o^ 
chestra  when  the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.— 
A  plain  and  simple  Air,  sung  at  the  coronation  of 
George  the  2d  succeeded  in  moving  a  whole  audience 
to  tears :  but  on  certain  occassions  in  a  republican 
country  it  has  given  offenee.” 

’’Mistakes  of  this  kina  are  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  church  music.  ”7Ae  dying  Chrunan^ 
and  ”  Blessed  are  the  dead,”  have  often  produced 
much  sensibility  at  the  funeral  of  a  departed  saint : 
but  who  would  expect  the  same  effect  from  them  at 
the  grave  of  an  acknowledged  infidel.  A  CharUif 
anthem,  though  composed  in  a  brilliant  style,  ap. 
roaching  almost  to  the  lightness  of  a  glee,  has  jet 
doubtless  centributed  much,  on  suitable  occasions, 
towards  unclenching  the  fist  of  avarice  ;  but  when 
sung,  as  it  once  was,  immediately  at  the  close  of  an 
eloquent  and  impreative  sermon  that  teemed  with  the 
awful  interests  of  futurity,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  dis¬ 
please  even  the  most  stupid  and  tasteless  of  the  audi¬ 
tors,  and  counteract  the  salutary  impressions  produ¬ 
ced  by  ^he  instrumentality  of  the  speaker.” 

’’But  a  judicious  selection  is  not  more  necessaij 
thaw  an  appropriate  style  of  performance.  Composi¬ 
tions  of  acknowledged  excellence,  may  be  censider- 
ed  as  consisting  in  general,  of  two  classes — such  as 
are  designed  as  tasks  or  exhibitions  of  talent,  and 
auch  as  are  calculated  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  tht 
aentimenta  and  feelings  of  an  audience.  The  -inez 
perienced  performer,  like  the  ignorant  or  carelesi 
composer,  is  forever  confounding  their  distinctions. 
A  celebrated  bravura  singer  has  succeeded,  perhaps, 
in  enchanting  his  auditers  with  a  difficnlt,  ingenious 
and  novel  style  of  execution,  and  henceforward,  kii 
numerous  admirers,  however  unfiimished  by  nature 
for  the  task,  must  become  bravurists.  Whatever  be 
the  character  of  the  song  they  afterwards  attempt,  it 
is  sure  tn  be  converted  into  the  very  burlesque  ef  a 
bravura  while  the  subject  is  uniformly  neglected  and 
forgotten.’ 

”Or  it  may  be  that  their  favonrite  model  was  a 
man  of  genuine  feeling  ;  and,  that,  his  too  florid  ex* 
ccution,  proceeding  from  habit  rather  than  from  any 
fixed  principles  of  taste,  was  more  than  compensated 
by  a  distinct,  appropriate  and  ii^asaioncd  ennneia* 
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tioD.  ills  adaiirers,  however,  not  sufficientljr  anuljz* 
ing  the  propertiea  of  his  stjrle,  and  unable  to  imitate 
or  periiaps,  even  to  appreciate  the  most  essential 
ones,  succeeded  in  acquiring  onijr  a  partial  imitation 
of  such  as  are  accidental  or  sopcrtkial.  A  stjle  thus 
furuisd,  is  afterwards  to  he  used  in  ail  circumstances 
tad  oil  everjr  occasion.” 

“But  how  is  it  possible”  said  I,  “that  any  one  can 
ever  listen  with  satisfaction,  to  such  a  perfoimaiice 
as  you  have  now  described  ?” 

“  Many  of  the  auditors  of  such  a  performer”  said 
he,  “will  have  also  contracted  a  strong  partiality  to¬ 
wards  the  same  model,  and  may  therefore  be  easily 
pleased,  fur  a  time,  with  the  slightest  imitation  that 
can  remind  them  of  an  admired  original.  Others  are 
destitute  of  the  power  of  discrimination :  and  a  still 
greater  number  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  devo¬ 
tions  at  the  shrine  of  fashionable  novelty  :  but  every 
one  else,  who  hat  auy  “  Matie  in  kn  soul”  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  dissatistied.” 

A  short  recess  in  the  evening's  performance,  bad 
now  expired  ;  and  a  celebrated  performer  cemmenc- 
eda  solo  as  if  for  ibe  express  purpose,  of  illustrating 
the  truth  of  the  preceeding  observations.  The  air 
was  one  of  Scotia's  simplest  and  sweetest  melodies  ; 
and  many  of  her  genuine  tons  were  present,  indulg¬ 
ing  high  anticipations  of  a  delicious  repast :  but  disap- 
poiiitiiient  and  contempt  were  soon  visible  in  their 
countenances.  As  the  vocalist  preceeded  every 
thing  characteristic  of  Scottish  simplicity  was  forgot¬ 
ten.  Besides  innumerable  misplaced  and  ill-executed 
trills,  slides,  flourishes,  caricatures  and  distorted  and 
unnslural  variations  of  the  air,  a  violent  German 
tpnng  was  given  at  every  tkip  in  the  melady,  an  un¬ 
meaning  and  Iscrn/teus  od-lthi/um  was  taken  in*tbe 
midst  of  several  of  the  finest  phrases  of  the  accompa¬ 
niment,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  rhythmical  ef¬ 
fect  ;  almost  every  high  note  was  prolonged  with  an 
intolerable  shrillness  of  tone  and  the  result  of  what  I 
wss  frequently  attempted  as  a  rapid  succession  of 
semitones,  was  precisely  the  execution  of  a  violinist 
who  should  slide  his  finger  over  the  distance  of  some 
inches  of  bis  string  instead  of  applying  the  regular 
semitonic  step.  A  performance  like  this,  was  wretch¬ 
ed  beyond  the  possibility  of  description,  and  the  hon¬ 
est  Scotchmen  could  scarcely  suppress  their  rising  in¬ 
dignation  yet  when  this  very  caricature  of  a  vocalist 
bad  ceased,  a  majority  of  the  auditors  united  in  their 
ususi  noisy  tokens  of  approbation  ;  but  their  counte¬ 
nances,  instead  of  indicating  real  delight,  presented 
a  wild  and  vacant  stare  that  showed  how  little  their 
Kn.'ibilities  had  been  wrought  upon. 

A  motion  of  the  Ihtn  blue  covered  quartos^  now 
presented  a  token  of  better  things ;  and  the  contrast 
was  instantaneous  and  immense.  A  full  toned  organ 
was  accompanied  with  violins,  double  basses,  trum¬ 
pets  and  kettle  drums,  suddenly  burst  upon  the  ear 
with  such  power,  grandeur  and  sublimity  as  immedi¬ 
ately  to  awaken  the  highest  enthusiasm.  It  was  the 
closing  strain  of  Beethoven's  “  Mount  »f  Olives.^' — 
The  symphony  was  ailmirably  executed  ;  but  when 
the  vocalists  broke  out  in  the  distinct,  loud  and  genu¬ 
ine  language  of  spirited  acclamation,  my  feelings 
Wert  heightened  to  snch  a  degree  that  I  unluckily 
awoke ;  but  not  without  feeling  a  sincere  regret  that 
thr  enjoyment  of  so  divine  a  performance  could  not 
kave  longer  continued.  S.  P.  M. 
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HINTS  UPON  MUslc! 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  one  part  of  his  Eissay  on  Poetry 
Mild  Music,  seems  to  think  melody  incapable,  without 
the  assistance  of  poetry,  of  li.xiiig  any  particular  tx- 
preseKm  on  the  mind  ;  but  he  must  only  mean,  that  it 
is  more  general  without  poetry  than  wiih  it  *  for  he 
says,  in  another  part  ol  his  FIssay,  “  .\or  can  it  be 
rieuied  that  instriimentMl  music  may  both  .{liickeii 
•ur  seiiHibility,  and  give  a  direetiun  to  it  ;  that  it  may 
both  prepare  the  mind  for  being  affected,  and  deter¬ 
mine  it  to  one  set  of  affections  rather  than  another, 
to  melaDchMly,  for  instance,  rattier  than  merriment, 
cwmposure  rather  than  agitation,  devotion  rather  than 
levity  ” 

Though  poetry  furnishes  music  with  particular  sen¬ 
timents  and  images,  it  cannot  be  therefore  inferred, 
that  music  has  nut  an  expression  suited  to  aflTect  the 
mind,  though  of  a  general  kind  ;  and  that  this  expre.- 
siou  may  nwt  be  separated  into  classes,  according 
to  the  affections  which  it  is  calculated  to  |>roduce. 

Ill  consequence  of  this  separatian,  gradual  improve, 
ment,  in  every  kind,  might  be  expected.  Excellenee 
and  progressive  advances,  in  any  art,  depend  much 
upon  successive  efforts  of  genius  iu  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  promoted  by  the  division,  into  various 
branches,  that  gradually  take  place  in  the  progress  of 
arts  both  liberal  and  mechanical.  Accordingly,  im¬ 
provement  by  degrees,  might  be  expected,  in  expres¬ 
sive  melody.  Composers  would  be  led  to  study 
chiefly  that  kind  in  which  their  genius  excelled. 
A  few  indeed,  like  Shakespear,  may  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  exciting  the  sad  or  mirthful  emotions  ;  but 
jn  general  it  will  be  found,  that  they  can  express  with 
most  lively  feeling  some  particular  kind.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  much  may  depend  upon  the  natural  disposition 
and  habits:  He  who  is  of  a  lively  cheerful  temper 
may  succeed  best  in  the  notes  of  joy  ;  and  he  who  i* 
of  a  sedated  and  thoughtful  turn  in  the  solemn  and 
plaintive  strains. 

By  means  of  this  order,  melody  would  become 
more  simple,  and  the  inundation  of  difficult,  rapid  and 
trifling  passages  be  kept  within  proper  bounds.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  by  simplifying  instrumental 
music,  we  would  prevent  fine  instruments,  such  as 
the  violin,  from  displaying  their  peculiar  powers,  of 
easily  executing  rapid  passages  and  striking  distant 
intervals.  But,  as  these  have  been  shown  to  be  of  no 
great  use  in  pathetic  melody,  there  would  be  little 
occasion  for  regret.  They  might  be  still  used  by  per 
formers,  as  exercises  for  attaining  freedom  of  execu¬ 
tion. 

Those  expressive  pieces  of  music  might  be  also 
'composed  in  such  measures  as  would  suit  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  verse  used  in  English  poetry  ;  and  thus 
the  union  of  musical  pathos  with  poetic  imagery  and 
sentment,  would  be  facilitated.  In  course  of  time, 
collections  of  such  pieces  could  be  made  ;  classing 
them  according  to  their  character.  And  the  expres¬ 
sive  strains  and  passages  in  old  compositione  might 
be  collected  and  formed  inte  similar  pieces. 


THE  THIRD  ORATORIO. 

An  exprevion  of  approbation,  to  those  whose  la" 
hours  and  tult-nts  have  benefitted,  or  ionoeenlly 
anai.sed  the  community,  evinces  a  growing  progress 
of  refinement.  From  the  first  commencement  of  th® 
attempt,  to  its  completion,  the  unanimity  and  active 
zeal  of  the  government  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety,  the  steady  Perseverance  of  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  performers,  all  conspired  to  render  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  compositions  of  those  great  musical  lu- 
minaries,  whose  names  the  Society  perpetnates,  noj 
eiily  memorable  in  the  annals  of  music  in  this  metiwp- 
olis,  but  equally  honoiirableto  the  art. 

Considerable  pleasure  has  been  derived  from  the 
performance  of  Oratorint  at  Boy  1st  on  Hall,  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  not  only  conceived  to  be  nndertakinga  of 
such  magnitude,  as  to  merit  the  patronage  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  community,  but  also  that  the  public,  by 
their  liberal  support,  and  profound  attention  have 
manifested  zin  increased  satisfaction. 

The  selections  for  the  third  Oratorio  on  Tuesday 
Evening  the  Kith  inst.  were  considered  uncommonly 
choice,  the  arrangement  in  the  order  of  succession, 
tvas  appropria'e,  and  characteristic  of  the  judgment 
evidenced  on  all  occasions  by  the  government  of  the 
society.  We  regret  not  having  it  in  our  power  to  ex¬ 
press  an  apppval  of  their  performance,  but  it  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  principle,  as  well  the  forfeiture  of 
a  duty  we  owe  tke  public,  ndt  to  declare  our  une¬ 
quivocal  dissatisfaction  of  what  we  heard  from  all 
quarters  instrumelital  and  vocal.  It  is  not  aur  duty  ta 
trace  the  causes  which  had  a  tendency  to  deteriorate 
from  the  merit  usually  displayed  at  tliese  exhibitions, 
neither  can  we  refrain  from  an  avowal  of  the  convic¬ 
tion,  that,  an  apparent  scant  of  individual  exer¬ 
tion,  was  too  glaringly  manifested  on  this  occasion, 
and  while  we  regret  the  existence  of  so  palpable  a 
neglect  of  duty  towards  public  expectation,  we  are 
brought  to  the  recollection,  from  the  effect  produced 
upon  our  minds,  of  the  following  effusion  of  an  ancient 
native  Bard  ef  our  metropolis  on  jargon. 

“Now  horrid  jargon  splits  the  air 
And  sends  n.y  nerves  asunder, 

Now  hateful  discord,  greets  the  ear. 

As  terrible  as  thunder.” 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  takes  place  tomorrow  eveniug,  at  half  past 
six  o'clock. 

J.  LEWIS,  See. 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 
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Mrs  J.  Barnes'  Benefit. 


ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  *2, 
Will  be  presented,  the  Tragedy  of 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

After  which,  the  Musical  Farce  ol 

SPRIGS  OF  L.\UREL. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  tke 
ACTRESS  OF  ALL  WORK 
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THE  BOVqUET. 

Hereflou>''r$  unnumbered  thetr  colors  w;u7<, 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple, some  blue  and  some  while. 
Some  damask,  some  yellow,  some  green  and  some  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed.  , 


rOM  TUB  ElTTERPElAD. 

ODE. 

Sung  at  the  celebration  of  tlu  TWELFTH  NIGHT, 
in  Street,  by  G.  W.  A*^. 

wIlR — To  liberty's  enraptured  eight. 
With  paean*  let  “  the  palace”  rinjf, 

And  joj  and  gladness  j^race  the  *«  eiie, 

We  bow  with  rcTerence  to  our  KING, 

And  render  homage  to  our  QUEEN. 

May  Heav’n  decree  a  happy  reign, 

■  Secured  by  loyalty  and  love ; 

And  Peace  extend  her  wide  domain 
Till  Angels  wing  yoor  soul*  above. 

And  now  let  mirth  and  joy  resoiind. 
And  pass  the  sparkling  goblet  round. 

Long  may  our  SOVEREIGN  claim  the  right 
T*  rule  the  Empire  of  the  soul, 

Long  may  his  QUEEN  on  Twelfth  daynighi. 
Still  kiss,  and  pledge  the  ff'assail  Rout. 

And  when  our  MON  ARCH  and  his  bride. 

Salute  and  quaflT.the  generous  vine, 

Our  lip*  shall  swell  the  festive  tide, 

And  mingle  kisses  with  the  wine. 

And  now  let  mirth  and  joy  resound,  CL 
And  pass  the  sparkling  goblet  round. 

EUGENIO. 

GAILY  SOUNDS  THE  CASTANET. 

Gaily  sound*  the  Castanet, 

Beating  time  to  sounding  feet. 

When,  after  day  light*  golden  «et, 

Maids  and  Youths  by  moonlight  meet. 

Oh  !  then,  how  sweet  to  move 
Thro’  all  that  maie  of  mirth. 

Lighted  by  those  eye*  we  love, 

Beyond  all  eyes  on  earth. 

Thsn,  the  joyous  banquet  spread 
On  the  cool  and  fragrant  ground. 

With  night’s  bright  eye — beam*  over  head. 

And  still  brighter  sparkling  round, 

Ob  !  then  how  sweet  to  say 
Hto  the  lov’d  one’*  ear — 

Thoughts  reserv’d  through  many  a  day, 

Te  be  thus  whisper’d  here. 

When  the  dance  and  feast  is  done. 

Arm  in  arm  a*  home  we  stray  ; 

How  sweet  to  see  the  dawning  sun 
O’er  her  cheek*  warm  blushes  play? 

Then,  then,  the  farewell  ki‘s. 

And  words  whose  parting  tone 
Linger*  still  in  dream*  of  bliss. 

That  haunt  young  hearts  alone. 

The  diPerence  there  betwi  en  Honour  ane  Ifonesfy, 
ischietlyiii  the  motive.  The  henest  man  does  that 
from  di/'e,  which  the  mao  of  honour  doe*  fi>r  the  sake 
of  character. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOE  THE  EUTBEPBIAD. 

THE  LADIES  MAN.  No.  * 

I  have  not  been  about,  like  the  Spectator,  to  hear 
what  was  said  of  my  writings,  but  1  overheared  not 
long  since  a  pug>no*ed  Bachelor,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
a  Lawyer  more  addicted  to  the  pages  of  Byeom  than 
those  of  Blackstonb,  and  more  devoted  to  the  best 
Hollands  than  to  Helicon,  say,  that  a  Ladies’  man  is 
a  contemptible  being — There  is  in  some  people  a 
pride  of  impudence,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  wit ; 
and  it  has  been  an  old  habit  in  those  who  can’t  please 
the  Ladies  to  abuse  those  that  do.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  confessed,  that  at  some  periods  Ladies 
were  contented  with  the  most  frivolous  fop*.  These 
days,  1  trust,  have  gone  by.  The  improvement  of  the 
present  age  is  as  conspicuous  among  the  fair  sex  as  in 
politics,  philosophy,  literature,  and  religion.  The 
standard  ef  female  conversation  is  much  higher  ;  the 
pursuit*  of  women  are  more  rational,  their  education 
much  improved,  their  taste  more  conect,  and  their 
judgment  of  men  and  things  full  of  good  sense  and  the 
nicest  tact.  A  dandy  is  now  a  term  of  reproach  with 
them  as  much  as  with  the  other  sex  ;  and  their  opin* 
ions  of  the  characters  of  men  are  formed  upon  a* 
sound  principles  at  ours  are.  In  this  enlightened  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fair,  a  Ladies’  man  can  no  longer  be  a 
contemptible  personage  ;  and,  as  an  nbriout  proof  of 
this,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  whoever  «an  succeed  in 
personating  it  usually  atUmpt*  it.  It  would  be  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  ladies,  if  thoso  only  who  are  qualified 
made  pretences  to  the  character.  The  awkward  at 
tempts  of  some  person*  produce  as  ludicrous  and 
sometimes  mischievous  effects  as  the  manners  of  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  Hottentot.  My  lively  Cousin  told  me 
she  was  present  the  other  day  in  a  fashionabU  circle, 
where  Mr.  B - ,  a  wealthy  cit,  wished  to  put  him¬ 

self  into  the  good  grace*  of  a  Lady,  formerly  celebra- 
ted  a*  an  exquisite  beauty,  and  still  a  very  handsome 
woman,  and  fogetting  the  rudeness  of  publishing  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  decay  of  charms,  paid  her  the 
left-hand  compliment  of  saying,  Madame,  as  you  look 
so  well  to  day,  how  handsomt  you  must  have  been 
TEARS  Aoo!  To  know  how  to  pleast  the  Ladies  is 
indeed  something  of  a  science  ;  and  when  a  Ladies’ 
man  is  properly  defined,  it  will  be  perceived  he  is  not 
a  being  of  such  inferior  grade  as  unpclisled  wits  rep 
resent  him.  For  the  honor  of  the  Ladies,  this  vindi¬ 
cation  is  attempted,  as  the  things  we  are  pleased  with 
form  a  tolerable  criterion  of  our  own  characters. 

At  the  present  day,  perhaps,  ^ir  Charles  Crandison 
would  be  too  formal  ;  nianners  and  ronversalion  are 
not  so  starched  now  as  in  hi*  time  ;  but  all  his  good 
sense,  amiable  deportment,  gentlemanly  behaviour, 
and  well  educated  mind, should  be  required,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  lifBe  more  gaiety  of  heart.  There  is  anioiig  i:a 

a  right  honorable  Gentleman.  Mr.  C - ,who  has 

been  called  the  Grandison  of  this  part  o^ffie  country 
vithoul  the  defects  of  his  [rototjpe,  and  for  my  ovn 
part  I  wish  no  better  modi  I  of  a  Ladies’  maii  His 
conversation  is  the  delieht  of  all  who  have  access  to  it  • 
his  urhauity  is  the  effulgence  of  a  good  I  earl,  beslcw- 
ing  sun-shiiie  where  ver  it  move*.  Hi*  country  has  de¬ 
rived  be  ne-fit  from  hi*  talents,  atid  re  ligion  both  aid  and 
encourage-nuiit  frem  liis  txaii.ple  and  prrauasion 


Though  bow  advanced  in  years,  and  seldom  met  ia 
crowded  circles,  tbe  gay  and  the  gloemy,  the  blue¬ 
stockings  and  tbe  lack-wits,  the  Miss  in  her  teens,  and 
the  old  woman  of  eighty,  all  find  him  tbe  most  agreea¬ 
ble  man  of  their  acquaintgnee. — Hannah  More  and 
Madame  De  Stael— Queen  Caroline  and  the  Dacbesi 
De  Beni — Maria  Louise  and  Mrs  Munroe — Miss 
Edgeworth  and  the  Porters — Mr*.  Opie  and  Mrs.  Grant 
ufLoggan — Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O  Mel — bad  they 
ever  been  in  his  company,  would  all  have  confessed 
bis  merit. 

I  conclude  with  the  remark,  that,  as  at  the  present 
time  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Ladies,  a  man  must  be  a 
man  of  tense,  a  man  of  <  heerf'uincss,  and  a  Gentleman 
in  all  respects.  1  can  ot  ny  self  aspire  to  the  ho?  or  o 
such  praise,  but  have  headed  these  nuD>bcrs  with  tbe 
title,  rather  to  hold  it  out  as  indicating  a  character 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
become  more  common  and  mere  popular,  than  as  as  an 
intimation  of  my  own  pre  tensions. 

A  L\  FRT1SEA1ENT5?; 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOP.  SALE 
BA*  the  Snbscribsr,  at  Mr.  Mellisl’s  store.  No.  PJ? 
Chesnut-street,  opposite  the  Slate  Ilruse,  ard  hy  Mr 
J.  I  .  FRF.DFRICK,  Music  Seller,  No.  53,  South 
Fourth  street,  a  Selection  of  Srotfi*h  Airs,  for  the 
Flute  and  Violin,  No.  1.  Price  fifty  cents. 

This  selection  of  Scottish  melodies  w  ill  be  complet¬ 
ed  in  two  small  volumes  fitted  for  the  pocket,  and 
which  may  be  purchased  or  subscribed  for  either  sin¬ 
gly  or  together,  and  will  form  a  neat  pocket  volume, 
of  144  I  ages,,  and  will  contain  about  300  tunes. 
Each  vol.  will  consist  of  three  numbers,  at  60  erntj 
each — and  there  will  b«  from  40  to  GO  tunes  in  each 
number. 

Vol.  1st,  will  oentain  the  Scottish  Song*,  or  those 
tunes  which  are  adapted  for  singing  and  si'ng  to  the 
verses  of  Bums,  Ramsay,  M’Niel,  Tannahill,  Si*,  kc. 
The  third  numbe'-  of  this  volume  will  contain  varia¬ 
tions  to  some  of  the  airs,  and  will  also  contain  a  few 
of  the  niost  popular  Irish  Airs. 

Vol.  Sd,  will  be  devoteil  to  those  tunes  which  con¬ 
stitute  tbe  Scottish  National  Dances,  the  Reels, 
Strathspeys  and  Jigs.  'I'he*e  tunes  arc  equal  to  tfaes 
ong*  in  melody  and  harmony,  and  the  Dances  arc 
pirited,  graceftil  and  animating.  The  figure  of  the 
Reel  and  Strathspey  is  the  same,  and  it  is  very  simple  i 
an  explanation  and  description  of  it  will  be  given  in 
the  first  niiniher  of  V'ol  ‘id. 

The  Strathspey  fomis  a  beautiful  musical  move 
menf*— when  not  danced,  if  niav  be  played  slow,  and 
and  in  a  plaintive  style — wlrn  played  fer  the  dance, 
it  ha*  a  degree  of  time,  which  correspend*  nearly 
“  Allegro  Affeltuoso.”  The  Reel  is  always  played 
quick — Reel  hme  rorre*pcndinir  with  "  JUligr* 
.Sum."  JAS.  FIM  AASO.N  Philadelphia. 

selection  of  Scottish  Senes  for  the  \  oice  and 
Piano  Forte,  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  s 
Reel  and  Strathspey,  is  in  prst  aration. 

'It  was  first  eeneratly  Introduced  by  frniou*  Nbl 
Gow,  and  has  it*  name  from  a  district  in  Srcfland. 
led  Strathsf'ey.  or  the  country  on  the  bank*  of  tb* 
Spey,  where  it  was  originally  invented. 

1  he  above  i*  for*ale  at  No.  6,  Milk  street,  Boston. 

MUSIC  F.^’GPAVING. 

GFORGF  BACON,  ^fueie  Fngrorer  No.  1f», 
South  thifd  stir,t,  PhilodeI|  hie,  oflers  his  services  •• 
the  Aiitliors  and  Piihtisher*  »)f  Music,  in  the  I'l'ited 
State*  :  and  pledges  himsslf  to  exerute  their  wsrk* 
with  eleganre  and  on  reasonable  tern  *.  ' 

,Slso-^]  iir  sale,  Jilusic -plates,  and  ilusic  Punch** 
furnished  on  short  notice  Dec-  9tb. 


I 


